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PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY, 
DECEMBER 28, 29, 30, 1921 


ReEepoRT OF THE SECRETARY, Epwin G. Borinc, CLark UNIVERSITY 


The American Psychological Association held its thirtieth 
annual meeting at Princeton University on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, December 28, 29, and 30,1921. The sessions were held in 
Murray, Dodge, and McCosh Halls. One hundred and seventy 
names were registered on the Association’s roll, a registration that 
is greater than at any previous meeting. It is probable, however, 
that the registration has usually been less complete than it was at 
Princeton. 

The Program Committee sought to encourage discussion by re- 
ducing the number of papers at a single session from eight to six, 
a policy that resulted in a total reduction of the program. In all 
forty-five papers were presented by members at the regular ses- 
sions. Of these papers twenty dealt with clinical psychology or 
mental measurement, ten with experimental psychology, eight with 
theoretical subjects, three with the administration of psychology, 
two with educational psychology, and two with industrial psychol- 
ogy. Discussion seemed to be more ready than it has been in 
recent years and it is possible that the reduction of the program 
contributed to this result. 

An examination of the forty-five papers shows that the program 
of the Association consists largely of papers from younger psycholo- 
gists trained in a comparatively few laboratories. The distribution 
of authors by the quinennium in which the author took his doctor’s 
degree is as follows: 


Date of doctorate: 1916-20 IQII-I5 1906-10 IQOI-05 Before 1900 
No. of authors: 18 II 9 3 4 
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66 AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
Of these authors 10 took their doctor’s degrees at Columbia, 8 at 
Chicago, 7 at Harvard, 4 at Clark, 4 at Cornell, 2 at Hopkins, 2 at 
Pennsylvania, and one each at Brown, Bryn Mawr, Michigan, 
Wirzburg, and Yale. This distribution is similar to the frequency 
of doctorates within the Association during the last five years, and 
also within the total membership of the Association. 

Parallel sessions were held Wednesday afternoon, Thursday 
morning, and Friday morning. The Section of Clinical Psychology 
met Wednesday afternoon. 

The Annual Business Meeting was held on Tuesday evening at 
eight o’clock. The increase of business in the Association made it 
advisable to devote the entire evening to business, and it was found 
that even with a session of two and a half hours it was impossible 
to consider fully all of the business brought up for action. 

On Thursday afternoon there was held a special session on 
“Psychology In Its Social Relations.” By special invitation of 
the Program Committee, papers were presented by Dr. Cabot of 
Harvard University, Dr. Paton of Princeton University, Dr. Franz 
of the Government Hospital for the Insane, and Dr. Campbell of 
the Boston Psychopathic Hospital. The papers were formally dis- 
cussed by Messrs. McDougall, F. L. Wells and Woodworth; and 
considerable informal discussion, showing the interest of the Asso- 
ciation in these problems, followed. 

The Annual Banquet was held in Proctor Hall of the Graduate 
College. After the banquet Mr. W. V. Bingham announced the 
award of the Edison Prize, for the Most Meritorious Research on 
the Effects of Music, to Professor Margaret Floy Washburn in col- 
laboration with George S. Dickinson, both of Vassar College. The 
title of the successful research is “The Sources and Nature of the 
Affective Reaction to Instrumental Music.” Following the an- 
nouncement of this award, Miss Washburn, as President of the 
Association, presented the President’s address on “Introspection 
as an Objective Method.” 

The apparatus exhibit was held in Dodge Hall. Exhibits were 
made by the C. H. Stoelting Company and by C. W. Peterson & 
Co., and also by several members. 

Members were housed during the sessions in The Graduate 
College, the Theological Seminary, and local inns and clubs. Much 
of the smoothness of the operation of these arrangements and of 
the conduct of the meetings in general was due to the management 
of the local member of the Executive Committee, Mr. Brigham. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE ANNUAL Business MEETING 

The Annual Business Meeting was held on December 28, 1921, 
at eight o’clock in Murray Hall. 

It was voted that the minutes of the twenty-ninth annual 
meeting, at Chicago, be approved as printed. 

The Secretary announced the death of George Trumball Ladd, 
on August 8, 1921, aged seventy-nine. 

The Secretary also made the following announcements: 

That the Association was represented by Mr. Dunlap, Mr. 
Warren, and Mr. Witmer at the annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science at Philadelphia, May 
13th and 14th, 1921. 

That the Association was represented by Mr. H. L. Holling- 
worth and Mr. F. L. Wells at the joint meeting of the Division of 
Anthropology and Psychology and the Division of Medicine of the 
National Research Council in Washington on April 30, 1921. The 
joint meeting constituted a conference on the Relations of Psychi- 
atry to Psychology. 

That the Association was represented by Mr. C. E. Ferree at 
the inauguration of President Aydelotte at Swarthmore College, 
on October 22, 1921. 

That the Association was represented by Mr. Cobb, Mr. C. E. 
Ferree, Mr. Reeves, and Mr. Troland at the meeting of the Optical 
Society in Rochester, N. Y., on October 24, 1921. This meeting 
was in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Helmholtz. 

The Secretary announced the following resignations during 
1921: H. H. Bawden, J. A. Leighton, A. H. Lloyd, J. M. Mecklin, 
M. S. Pritchard, E. B. Titchener, H. C. Vincent, and N. Wilde. 
It was voted unanimously to request Professor Titchener to with- 
draw his resignation.! 

The Treasurer’s Report as printed below was read and approved. 

The Treasurer reported the following estimate of resources, 
which include $500 for the Edison Prize, for the year 1922: 


Estimate or Resources: 


ek anf cisubiowenes Ses 
eg. ccc ascvewceces Nnibecnek tamed 613.09 
Dues (approximate)....................:- aT 
Interest (approximate). ..................00- TaN aves 50.00 
Sale of monographs (approximate)..................-+++- __§.00 $1,580.09 


: ; ‘ . . . . . . 4 
Professor Titchener has since withdrawn his resignation in response to this request 
of the Association. 
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Upon recommendation of the Council the Association approved 
the budget of $1,775 for 1922 and authorized the withdrawal from 
the principal fund of $200 in order that the budget might be met. 
This budget is the same as the total budget printed below, except 
that it did not include the final item for the Standing Committee 
on the Certification of Consulting Psychologists. 

It was voted to amend Article 3, Section 1, of the Constitution 
to read as follows: 
The Secretary and Treasurer of the Association shall be nominated by the Council 


and elected by the Association at an annual meeting, and shall serve for a term of 
three years. 


This amendment was passed at the preceding meeting, and hence 
went into force by this second passage. 

On recommendation of the Council it was voted to amend 
Article 2 of the Constitution so that the third sentence shall read: 


The President, the Secretary, and the Treasurer shall be ex officio members of 
the Council. 


Since this is the first passage of this amendment, the matter goes 
over for second passage in 1922. 

It was voted to adopt the thirteen By-laws, printed in the 1921 
Year Book and embodying previous actions of the Association, 
with the exception that on recommendation of the Council the 
thirteenth By-law was adopted so as to read: 

The Secretary of the Association shall be paid annually a stipend of $250, and 


the Treasurer a stipend of $50, for expenses in attending meetings and for clerical 
and other assistance. 


On recoramendation of the Council it was voted to elect Mr. 
Fernberger Treasurer of the Association for the term 1922-1924. 

The Secretary announced for the Council the appointment of a 
Program Committee for 1922, consisting of Miss Washburn, Mr. 
Dodge, and the Secretary. 

On recommendation of the Council it was voted to elect Mr. 
Bott as representative of the Association for 1922 on the Council 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science.? 

* After the meeting it was discovered that the Association now includes in its 
membership more than one hundred Fellows of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and is therefore entitled to two representatives on its Council, 
The Council of the American Psychological Association therefore appointed the Sec- 


retary to serve with Mr. Bott as representative on the Council of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
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The Secretary announced that, in spite of the invitations from 
Vassar, Pennsylvania, and Clark, the Council recommended that 
the Association meet on December 27-29, 1922, in Boston with the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. The rec- 
ommendation of the Council was adopted. 

On recommendation of the Council Mr. Allport was elected 
local member of the Executive Committee for 1922. 

The Secretary announced the recommendation of the Council 
that a committee of three be appointed to consider a plan for the 
preparation of a library check list of psychological books. The 
recommendation was amended to give the Committee power. The 
motion as adopted was that the President be empowered to appoint 
a committee of three to consider a plan for the preparation, in con- 
junction with the Committee of the American Library Association, 
of a library check list of unusual and infrequently used psychologi- 
cal books, and to report upon the feasibility of the plan to the Asso- 
ciation, or to act in furtherance of the project. No appropriation, 
however, was provided for the Committee.’ 

On recommendation of the Council the following twenty-three 
persons were elected to membership in the Association: 


. Bird, Charles, Ph.D., Instructor in Psychology, University of Minnesota. 
. Bishop, Homer Guy, Ph.D., Instructor in Psychology, Cornell University. 
. Bock, Carl William, Ph.D., St. Louis Public Schools and private psychological 


practice. 
4. Buckingham, B. R., Ph.D., Professor of Education and Director of Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University. 
. Buswell, Guy Thomas, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education, University of 
Chicago. 
6. Clark, Ruth Swan, Ph.D., Psychologist, Vocational Guidance Bureau, New York 
City. 
7. Cobb, Margaret E., Ph.D., Instructor, Research and Clinical Assistant, Yale 
University. 
8. Gilbreth, Lillian Moller, Ph.D., Psychologist, Frank G. Gilbreth, Inc. 
9. Ide, Archie Lewis, Ph.D., Head of Department of Education and Philosophy, 
Major Professor, Alfred University. 
10. Lundholm, Helig, Ph.D., Resident Psychologist, McLean Hospital; and Assistant 
in Psychology, Harvard University. 
11. Miller, Wilfred Stanton, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Minnesota. 
12. Moore, Bruce Victor, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology, Pennsylvania 
State College. 
13. Naccarati, Sante, Ph.D., Assistant Physician, Neurological Institute of New York. 


o ww 


“ 


* The retiring President subsequently appointed Mr. Angier, chairman, Mr. War- 
ren, and Mr. Weld. 
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. Paynter, Richard H., Jr., Ph.D., Associate Psychologist, New York Neurological 
Institute. 
15. Peterson, John Christian, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology, State Agri- 
cultural College, Kansas. 
16. Pratt, Carroll C., Ph.D., Instructor in Experimental Psychology, Clark University. 
17. Reiter, Frank Horace, Ph.D., Psychologist, Public Schools, Newark, N. J. 
18. Rogers, Herbert W., Ph.D., Instructor, Department of Psychology, Yale Univer- 
sity. 
19. Rugg, Harold O., Ph.D., Educational Psychologist and Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
20. Stone, Calvin P., Ph.D., Instructor in Neurology and Psychology, University of 
Minnesota. 
21. Sunne, Dagny, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology, Newcomb College, 
Tulane University. 
2. Taft, Jessie, Ph.D., Director of Department of Child Study, Seybert Institution 
and Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa. 
23. Tait, William Dunlop, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Canada. 


The President then called for Reports of Committees. 
Mr. Franz reported for the Committee on the Election of Offi- 
cers the following elections: 


President, Knight Dunlap, The Johns Hopkins University. 

Members of the Council, 1922-1924, Warner Brown, University of California; F. L. 
Wells, Boston Psychopathic Hospital. 

Nominees for appointment to the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the 
National Research Council, Edwin G. Boring, Clark University; J. McKeen 
Cattell, Garrison, New York. 


Mr. F. L. Wells presented the Report of the Standing Committee 
on the Certification of Consulting Psychologists. It was voted to 
take up the Report by sections. Sections 1 and 2 were adopted. 
Section 3 was amended by striking out the phrase “such as that 
now known as the Clinical Section,” which was included as descrip- 
tive of the new section therein provided. Section 4 was adopted. 
Section 5 was amended by the insertion of the sentence: “A mem- 
ber of this section is understood to be a person qualified to make by 
psychological methods of study independent judgments concerning 
the mental status and adjustments of individuals; to take proper 
account of factors derived from other sources of information, as 
medical, social, and educational, in formulating his judgments; and 
to devise special methods of work adapted for special problems.” 
Other motions to amend Section 5 were lost or withdrawn, and the 
Section was adopted as amended. Section 6 was adopted. It 
was voted not to adopt Section 7. No action was taken on Section 
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8 since it was dependent upon the adoption of Section 7. The ac- 
tion on Sections 7 and 8 was equivalent to the refusal of the Asso- 
ciation to support the recommendation of the Committee for the 
establishment of Licentiates in Mental Measurement for persons 
not members of the Association. Section 9 was amended by strik- 
ing out the sentence that refers to the fees payable by Licentiates. 
A motion that the fees be payable to the Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion was lost, and the Section was adopted as amended. Sections 
10 and 11 were adopted as recommended by the Committee. Sec- 
tion 12 was amended by the insertion of the word “hygienic” with 
the words “medical” and “psychological,” by the change in the 
name of the Committee to “Standing Committee of the American 
Psychological Association on the Relation of Psychology to Public 
Welfare,” and by the addition of the following provision: ‘“‘The 
Committee shall be elected by the Association on nomination of the 
Council, and shall consist of five members, one member to serve 
for one year, one for two years, one for three years, one for four 
years, and one for five years; and thereafter one member shall be 
elected annually to serve for a term of five years.” The Section as 
thus amended was adopted. It was voted that the budget of the 
Standing Committee on the Certification of Consulting Psycholo- 
gists be approved annually by the Association and that its accounts 
be audited by the Auditing Committee of the Association.‘ 

The Report as thus amended and as finally adopted by the Asso- 
ciation is printed below with the paragraphs renumbered. 

It was voted that the Treasurer be authorized to withdraw from 
the principal fund the sum of $100 to be placed at the disposal of 
the Standing Committee on the Certification of Consulting Psy- 
chologists as a revolving fund. 

Mr. Warren reported for the Committee on Terminology that the 
Committee had continued its work and reached a substantial agree- 
ment on about twenty-four psychological terms. At the request 
of the Committee it was voted to authorize the continuation of 
the Committee and the printing of its findings on the responsi- 
bility of the Committee. 

Mr. Seashore reported for the Committee on the Relation of the 
Association to Publication that the Committee had been unable to 
reach an agreement. It was voted, on the recommendation of the 

* The retiring President has appointed Mr. F. L. Wel!s as the Executive Officer 


of the Standing Committee, and has reappointed Mr. B. T. Baldwin, whose term had 
expired, to the Committee. 
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Committee, that the Association accept the proposal of Dr. Yerkes 
to gather data as to the cost, circulation, etc., of all existing psycho- 
logical periodicals, that the present Committee be discharged, and 
that a new Committee be appointed by the incoming President to 
review the results of the investigation to be made by Dr. Yerkes 
and to formulate general recommendations to the Association.5 

Mr. W. V. Bingham reported for the Committee on the Award 
of the Edison Prize for the Most Meritorious Research on the Effects 
of Music that manuscripts had been reviewed by the Committee 
and the prize awarded, and that announcement of the award would 
be made at the annual banquet. 

Mr. Dunlap presented the Report of the Committee on Require- 
ments for Membership as printed below. It was voted to take up 
the Report by sections; to adopt Section 1; to lay Section 2 upon 
the table; to receive Section 3 and place it on file; and to accept the 
report as a whole and discharge the Committee with thanks. 

The President then called for new business. 

On motion of Mr. Franz it was unanimously voted to extend to 
Princeton University and to the Department of Psychology of 
Princeton University the grateful thanks of the Association for the 
entertainment provided. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:35 P.M. 

Epwin G. Borne, 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 1921 


Dr. 
To balance from the previous year. ...............0ceeeeees $ 1,571.23 
Dues received from members............... PO ee Pee 834.00 
Interest from July 1, 1920, to July 1, 1921................. 51.96 
ED 6 pakbbe cred GdbRaeedhabaweroeeces whe nie 500.00 
Sale of Monographs, 51-53, in 1920.............2- ee eeeee 6.12 
Miscellaneous............. SE aMuACbepoaeidabeadeseanke’ .50 $2,963.81 
Cr. 
By Printing and Supplies. ....................5. $382.84 
Ere er Ere Tre er 56.94 
OO ee ahisein d's. 0 ard anaes «mia 114.97 
Bs ini vaveksbinda so 0nst vnewes aes 50.00 
Incidentals of 1920 meeting. ................ 3.90 
Election Committee 1921. .............0000: 56.63 
Secretary’s Stipend for 1921.............04.: 250.00 


’ The incoming President subsequently appointed Miss Washburn, chairman, 
Mr. Franz, and Mr. Langfeld. 
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ETE TE IPO 1.80 
Committee on Qualifications and Certification 
of Consulting Psychologists. .............. 44.09 
Standing Committee on Certification of Con- 
sulting Psychologists. .................... 14.12 $975.29 
sitios cicndeaiad ks be abenews.ee 37.00 
Balance in Fifth Avenue Bank.................. 613.09 
Balance in Union Dime Savings Institution... .... 1,338.43 $1,988.52 $2,963.81 
Worcester, MAssacuusetts, Epwin G. Borne, 
December 20, 1921 Treasurer 


Audited and found correct: 
Gerorce F. Arps, 
Wa rer S. Hunter 


BuDGET FOR 1922 


The total budget for 1922 as adopted by the Association is as 
follows: 


ak ncn chinks be tis oop se ¥ 4 . $400.00 

Pcie pO GAReReEbeerstcencrescscvescccss -++2 100.00 

Addressograph and cabinet for plates............... - .. 80.00 

I ic ih iunadep WEN Re EWs ¥a060k 8406 HOO + .. I§0.00 

eR enc akoriikdtne voenevensteege ase ... 100.00 

Incidentals of meeting ............+.+0055- — :' .++  §0.00 

pe ST Eee ee 25.00 

Election Committee ...........00005: aseebeewnsen seseee 70.00 $975.00 

ci vebdbuedbapeaahschacsesccoccceccceeces 250.00 

en od os ob ot se send weekedhees octgeees rere 50.00 

SS EE ee er ae 500.00 

Standing Committee on Certification of Consulting Psychologists 100.00 
$1,875.00 


Since the Treasurer’s estimate of resources for 1922 was $1,580.09, 
the Association authorized a total withdrawal from the principal 
fund of $300 to meet the budget. 


REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON THE CERTIFICATION 


or ConsuLTING PsycHOLOGISTs 

The report of the Standing Committee on the Certification of 
Consulting Psychologists is printed below as amended and adopted 
by the Association. The sections are renumbered so that sections 
7, 8, 9 and 11 correspond respectively to sections 9, 10, 11 and 12 
of the original report as referred to in the minutes of the business 
meeting. Section 10 below is a new section added by the business 
meeting. 
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1. Your committee find that the field in which certification of consulting psy- 
chologists is now practicable, is limited to that concerned with the measurement of 
various types of intelligence, and special abilities therein. 

2. It is recommended that the initial steps in certification be taken by this Asso- 
ciation, as a centralized authority for the national maintenance of standards. 

3. It is recommended that certification as consulting psychologist by this Asso- 
ciation be constituted through membership in a section of the American Psychological 
Association. 

4. Your committee find the term Clinical Psychology not representative of the 
functions of the section contemplated and recommend that it be not applied thereto. 

5. It is recommended that the Association constitute a section of Consulting 
Psychologists. Every person now a member of the Clinical Section of the American 
Psychological Association shall have the right to membership in the Section of Con- 
sulting Psychologists and certification thereof, upon applying therefor prior to Jan. 
1, 1923, and the payment of the requisite fee ($35). Other membership in the Section 
shall be awarded under the Rules of the constituted Standing Committee of the Asso- 
ciation thereon, to qualified members of the American Psychological Association. The 
basic requirement of membership is a doctoral degree in psychology, education or 
medicine or equivalent qualifications. A member of this Section is understood to be 
a person qualified to make by psychological methods of study independent judgments 
concerning the mental status and adjustments of individuals; to take proper account 
of factors derived from other sources of information, as medical, social and educational, 
in formulating his judgment; and to devise special methods of work adapted for special 
problems. No application is accepted save upon affirmative vote of four members of 
the Committee. 

6. Certificates under paragraph § are in force only during the continuance of 
membership in the Section and cease upon the termination of such membership. A 
certificate is documentary evidence of the Association’s action only when supported 
by a receipt for the Association’s dues for the current year. 

7. Total fees for membership in the Section shall be $35. All fees are payable 
to the Executive Officer of the Committee. 

8. The funds at the disposal of the Committee shall be the income derived from 
its fees. 

9g. The Committee shall administer the details of its work in such manner as it 
shall deem most efficient, in accordance with the provisions of this report, and as 
embodied in the Rules of the Standing Committee. 

10. The budget of the Standing Committee on the Certification of Consulting 
Psychologists shall be approved annually by the Association and its accounts shall be 
audited by the Auditing Committee of the Association. 

11. It is recommended that there be constituted a Standing Committee of the 
American Psychological Association on the Relation of Psychology to Public Welfare. 
Its general duties shall be to represent the Association in matters pertaining to the 
correlation of medical, hygienic, and psychological training, the use of psychological 
measurements in education and the legislative control of psychology. The Committee 
shall be elected by the Association on nomination of the Council, and shall consist of 
five members, one member to serve for one year, one for two years, one for three years, 
one for four years, and one for five years; and thereafter one member shall be elected 
annually to serve for a term of five years. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REQUIREMENTS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The report of the Committee on Requirements for Membership 
is printed below. Section 1 of the report was adopted, section 2 
was laid on the table, and section 3 was ordered filed. 


1. REQUIREMENTS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The Committee is of the opinion that the qualifications for membership should 
be maintained at the level intended by the rule now in force, but that the definition of 
the requirements should be made more explicit and should then be strictly enforced 
by the Council. The Committee believes further that the qualifications should be 
formulated in accordance with the object of the Association, “the advancement of 
psychology as a science,” as stated in the constitution; and they believe that this end 
will be most readily secured by placing emphasis upon scientific publication. They 
believe further that the time has come to abandon professional position or title as a 
basis for election on account of the reason that the multiplication of special positions, 
especially in non-academic fields of psychology, makes the interpretation of the signifi- 
cal f position impracticable. 

a) The Committee recommends the adoption of the following by-law to be sub- 
stituted for number 3 of the proposed by-laws printed in the Year Book for 1921: 

“A nomination for membership must be signed by at least two members of 
the Association, and must be submitted tc the Secretary, for the Council, at least 
ne month in advance of the annual meeting. The nomination must contain 
such information concerning the nominee’s academic and professional history as 
shall be prescribed by the Council and indicated by it upon a printed form of 
nomination. No nomination that is incomplete shall be considered by the Coun- 


t 


cil, and, except for special reasons stated in the nomination, no nomination that 
is unaccompanied by copies of the nominee’s published research shall be considered 
by the Council. 

“The conditions for membership shall not be considered as having been ful- 


lled in the absence of (1) acceptable published research of a psychological char- 
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ter and (2) of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, based in part upon a psycho- 
| dissertation. The Council is empowered, however, in special cases to 
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waive the requirement of the degree, provided it so states in recommending the 

nominee to the Association and presents its reasons for the exception. It is als 
expected that the Council shall assure itself that the nominee is actively engaged 
in psychological work at the time of the nomination.” 

(6) The Commiztee appends to this report a form of nomination blank which it 
believes will enable the Council to act objectively upon qualifications. It does not 
recommend, however, that the Association adopt any specific form of blank, but be- 
lieves that the matter should be left to the Council.' 

'The Council has adopted as a nomination form an “information sheet,” upon 
which the personal data of the nominee are to be given, and a “nominating sheet,” 
upon which a nominator answers certain questions or makes remarks in support of the 
nomination. A nomination therefore consists of two nominating sheets, each filled 
out completely and signed by a nominator, and an information sheet, which may be 
filled out by the nominee but preferably is filled out by a nominator. The filling 
out of any part of the form for nomination by the nominee tends to make the nomina- 
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tion partake of the characteristics of an application. For this reason the Council 
has instructed the Secretary to furnish forms for nomination only to members of the 
Association and never to “candidates” for membership. 







z. FELiows 





The Committee believes that the interests of psychology would be advanced by 
the creation within the Association of a group of psychologists of a more advanced 
degree of scientific attainment than is implied by admission to membership in the 
Association. To this group matters of especial importance for the advancement of 
psychology could be referred, and its collective opinion in such matters could be ex- 




























pected to carry especial weight. 

The Committee therefore recommends the establishment of a group of approxi- 
mately one hundred Fellows within the membership of the Association; and the 
appointment of a new committee to consider the mode of election of these Fellows, 
their qualifications, their functions, if any, within the Association, and other matters 
connected with the establishment of the new grade of membership. 


3. Foreicn MemBers 


--- 


The Committee was instructed to take under advisement the matter of the crea- 
tion of a class of foreign members within the Association. There are three functions 
which foreign memberships might fill: (1) they might be honorary memberships 
granted to distinguished psychologists, or (2) they might be corresponding member- 
ships granted to psychologists who in some way represent their country in its relation 
to American psychology, or (3) they might be ordinary membership held by persons 
not resident in America. The Committee is not aware of any conditions which render 
especially desirable the creation of the first two types of membership, and believes 
that they should not be created unless a strong demand for them is initiated within 
the Association. With respect to the third type the Committee begs to point out that 
the Council is not now prevented from recommending to membership persons not 
resident in America. 
For these reasons the Committee makes no recommendations concerning the ' 
creation of foreign memberships. 
Kwyicut Dun ap, 
Lewis M. TEeRMAN, 
Epwin G. Borinc, Chairman ; 
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ABSTRACTS 


Continuous Discrimination Reactions as a Measure of the Attention. 

H. C. McComas, Princeton University. 

The experiment was designed to detect fluctuation of the atten- 
tion when engaged in a specific task. ‘To obtain an objective record 
of such possible fluctuation the subjects were required to react as 
quickly as possible to a succession of varying stimuli. The rate of 
the appearance of the stimuli depended upon the rate of reaction. 
The quickness of the reactions and the number of wrong reactions 
were recorded upon a moving paper tape. The reacting continued 
over a period of ten minutes during which time the subject concen- 
trated his entire effort upon the speed and accuracy of his dis- 
criminating reactions. 

The records were taken early in the morning, at mid-day, in the 
late afternoon and at night, for a number of days. Five graduate 
students and three children acted as subjects. 

The records show individual differences in quickness and correct- 
ness of discrimination reactions and also indicate a conspicuous 
fluctuation of the attention in certain cases. 


The Devious Path of Slow Work. Grace E. Birp, R. I. State 

College and R. I. College of Education. 

In industrial processes fast motions have been found to be less 
devious and therefore different in character from slow motions. 
In mental processes a similar distinction exists between rapid 
adjustment and slow adjustment. The longer the completion of a 
mental process is delayed the larger the number of “irrelevant 
bonds” formed and the more devious the method of procedure. 

Experiments with large numbers of individuals and extending 
through several years indicate a close relationship between rapidity 
and accuracy. Similar results have been reached in correlating 
accuracy and speed in standard educational tests. The reactions 
of one hundred college students who were tested with both slow 
and rapid addition contribute evidence that if it were possible to 
reproduce the “motion paths” of the distractions experienced in 
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slow mental work the result would be a tangled skein as intricate 
as the motions of the slow industrial worker. The large percentage 
of errors during slow adding and the variety of irrelevant mental 
content indicate that the nature of the work is different from that 
of rapid adding. 

It has been found that in silent reading also the development 
of speed is accompanied by a decrease in the number of regressive 
eye movements and by the setting up of habits of regular, rhyth- 
mical eye movements. Reproduction of the by paths of eye and 
throat tensions, inner speech and imagery of the slow reader, com- 
pared with the direct route of the rapid reader, parallels the round- 
about procedure of the individual who adds slowly. 

Rapid drill from the beginning “focalizes” and initiates habit 
without superfluous behavior. Learners should think in terms of 
results more than in terms of the process. This economical method 
encourages speed and is therefore more conducive to concentration 
because in less danger of distraction elements that tend to alter 
the character of the work. 


Attention and Codérdination under Fatigue and Allied States. F. C. 

DockEray, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

The present experiment is the outcome of an earlier study of 
fatigue and discrimination in which four telegraph sounders were 
used. These were adjusted to produce clicks of very nearly equal 
quality and intensity. The subject was required to press a key 
in recognition of one of them, the sounds occurring in irregular order. 
While for some purposes the method was quite satisfactory, it was 
found that for trained subjects the test was not sufficiently sensitive, 
even when the series was made as difficult as possible. Very often 
under the most extreme conditions the subject was able to adjust 
sufficiently to the situation to produce a normal record. Many 
modifications were introduced, the most important of which was 
suggested by the experiment devised by Dunlap and his associates 
for the low oxygen tests in the Air Service. In the present arrange- 
ment the subject must react not merely to one of the sounds, but 
must discriminate and react to each. The test is further compli- 
cated by the introduction of lights of different intensities and by 
the replacing of the reactor’s key by a stylus and a series of holes 
in a brass plate corresponding to the sounds and lights. These 
holes may be interchanged at the discretion of the experimenter. 
A correct response requires the touching of a plate below the correct 
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hole within a definite limited period. Correct contacts and contacts 
on the upper plate (fumbles) are automatically recorded. An auto- 
matic contact apparatus produces the stimuli in the proper order. 

The results indicate that this method is much more sensitive 
than the simpler method. The influence of attention upon speed 
and accuracy of motor codrdination is readily demonstrated. On 
the other hand, fatigue may cause a slowing of the motor processes, 
which then require greater attention with a consequent confusion 
of the stimuli. ; 


The Prediction of Rate of Learning and Final Achievement in Practice 

Experiments. Warner Brown, University of California. 

Data were obtained from groups of students who practiced 
upon several performances all within the same hour once a week 
for 13 weeks or longer. The performances were, for a group of 68 
women: Naming 400 color spots, pitching at a target, balancing a 
stick on one finger, packing spools for 5 minutes, and a complex 
mechanical operation requiring for 10 minutes rapid, continuous 
and accurate codrdination of hands and feet. For 52 men and 
women used as a control group the tasks were color naming, packing 
spools, stick balancing, and writing digits for symbols on five 
sheets each of which required 125 substitutions. 

Early proficiency in one of these experiments does not give 
reliable indications concerning first or final performance in another. 
Early proficiency in any one task is a reliable indication that the 
individual will be able to retain a relatively high position in that 
one performance throughout the course of practice. Combining 
the scores in several performances increases somewhat the predictive 
value of the first trial. But among the individuals who finally 
attain the highest proficiency there are some whose early records 
were only fair and some whose early records were among the poorest. 
In one experiment one person who did not reach the median level 
until the seventh practice finally became the most expert after 
passing 67 out of 73 competitors. Another passed 59 competitors, 
another 46, and another 41. 

Ability to make a noteworthy improvement is not a character- 
istic extending over several performances but is generally limited 
to one performance. 

Ability to improve, even in a single function, is not indicated 
by early performance or by rapid initial learning. 
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These observations are not materially affected by the nature 
of the performance within the group of tasks used, except that 
color-naming does not show cases of rapid learning overcoming 
initial incompetence. 


Aims and Progress of the Activities in the Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology in the National Research Council. C. E. Sea- 
sHORE, National Research Council. 

This paper is a report from the Chairman of the Division of 
Anthropology and Psychology of the National Research Council 
on matters pertaining to psychology in the Council. The work of 
the year is briefly reviewed with concrete illustrations of service in 
pure and applied psychology, and particularly of the work of inte- 
grating psychology with the other sciences at national headquarters. 
The paper will be published in full. 


Interests and Activities of American Psychologists. Harotp C. 

BincHam, National Research Council. 

By means of the Findex punch card system the records of 
American psychologists on file in the Research Information Service 
of the National Research Council have been arranged to provide 
available information about different subjects of psychological 
inquiry. In addition to usefulness in meeting varied informational 


professional interest and activity. 

From the indexed personnel records it has been a simple task 
to determine the frequency of professional activity or interest in 
a given specialty. Similarly it has required only a few minutes’ 
work to obtain evidence of the changes in activity at different 
periods. For various purposes the Findex method has proved both 
versatile and expeditious. 

This method of evaluating the trends of psychology contrasts 
in certain respects with efforts to measure degree of specialization 
1 activity through classification of the literature for certain 
periods or through surveys of departmental and laboratory organ- 
ization in academic institutions. As in some of the physical sci- 
ences, there may be tendencies in the development of psychology 
today which are not adequately revealed by the usual academic 
standards of publication, association membership, et cetera. In 
spite of obvious difficulties, a survey of the activities of the indi- 
viduals behind any movement probably offers the most promising 
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and certainly the most significant method of evaluating its course 
and status. 

This study presents graphically distribution of activities among 
various specialties, and furnishes illustrations of the kinds of infor- 
mation which can be obtained from the personnel file of psycholo- 
gists or of any scientific group similarly findexed. Preponderance 
of interest at present in applied psychology is readily demonstrable 
by this method. Change from speculative to experimental interest 
also is revealed. Demonstration of the frequency with which 
interests in psychology are combined with related fields of inquiry 
is another illustration of the use of the Findex file. 

Information concerning American scientists and technologists is 
available to all who care to consult the files either by correspondence 
or inspection. 


The Vocational Research of the Institute of Educational Research. 
Hersert A. Toops, Teachers College. 


The aims of the Institute are to: (1) develop methods, and (2) 
construct scales, for general occupational groups rather than specific 
occupations or jobs. 

A practical scale for guidance to a general occupational group 
must correlate well with a valid industrial criterion of the general 
ability being measured. It must also correlate low with measures 
of other general abilities, particularly general intelligence. 

On account of the higher multiple correlations thus made pos- 
sible, the “general ability” concept would gradually disappear in 
favor of the “specialized abilities” concept if there were available 
a technique of ‘easily constructing scales for specialized abilities. 
This need is partly filled by a new technique of solving multiple 
correlations and regression equations. Some advantages of the new 
method are: 

1. Speed. Two persons aided by a calculating machine may 
compute from the raw intercorrelations the weights of fifteen to 
twenty tests of a scale in ten hours. 

2. High validity of scales. The m best tests of a much larger 
number of tests tried out on an experimental group may be selected 
statistically, rather than subjectively. These may be combined 
into a scale of higher validity than hitherto practically possible. 

3. Pliability of scale. With the tests of the scale arranged in 
order of decreasing amounts of independence of later tests upon the 
preceding tests of the scale, a part only of the scale may be admin- 
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istered, the tests still retaining their proper regression weights 
with respect to each other, thus allowing the shorter form of the 
scale to yield its maximum multiple correlation. 

The results of such a selection of tests for guidance to specific 
jobs are presented. Other factors affecting test results, such as 
length of test, repetition of test, practice, coachability, are being 
considered. 


Value of Psychiatric Training for the Clinical Psychologist. Puyt- 

LIs BLANCHARD, Bellevue Hospital. 

A somewhat new but fertile field. Intelligence tests are utilized 
with various types of patients besides those apparently deficient 
mentally. The types of reaction to the tests as well as the rating 
on the examination are of diagnostic significance. There are certain 
definite reaction-patterns to the Stanford-Binet and Performance 
Scales which indicate mental disorders other than primary amentia. 
Types of response which indicate probable existence of psychosis, 
as uneven distribution of performance, slowness of reaction time, 
irrelevancy of response, etc. The skilful psychologist can aid the 
psychiatrist in the detection of psychotic symptoms in patients 
who are so seclusive or who have so mild a psychosis that their 
existence is difficult to establish. The use of intelligence tests in 
these cases leads to the saving of much time and energy. The psy- 
chologist as consultant for the physician. 

Much data are obtained in work with psychopathic subjects 
which is relevant to the problems of clinical psychology. Fluctua- 
tion of the I.Q. in emotionally unstable subjects, and subjects who 
are suffering from emotional disturbances but have no pathological 
symptoms. Necessity for retesting in such cases before diagnosis. 
Post-encephalitic states which simulate feeblemindedness, in which 
the prognosis indicated is probability of improvement. Necessity 
of supplementing the Binet by the Performance Scale in these cases 
and necessity of repeating tests at intervals for obtaining accurate 
estimates of the intelligence of such subjects. Fluctuation of the 
1.Q. in drug addicts as taken when subject is suffering from with- 
drawal symptoms and after the administration of the drug, or as 
taken immediately after a cure and after sufficient time has elapsed 
to permit the subject to become emotionally stabilized. Implica- 
tions for clinical psychology. 

Value of experience with psychopathic types to the clinical 
psychologist. Many cases encountered in court work present psy- 
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chotic symptoms. In these cases, both a low rating on intelligence 
tests and delinquent conduct may be traced to psychotic states 
rather than to mental deficiency. The psychologist can recognize 
this distinction only if familiar with the reaction-patterns of psy- 
chotic subjects. Experience with psychopathic subjects is also of 
value in work with children, because it enables the examiner to 
recognize personality types which may later develop definite psy- 
chotic symptoms unless preventive measures are instituted. 


The Intelligence of Pre-school Age Children. Davin MirTcuHeE tt, 

New York City. 

During the month of June, 1921, the members of the New York 
State Association of Consulting Psychologists examined over 1,000 
children who would enter school in the following September. These 
examinations were made for the purpose of organizing school classes 
on the basis of the intelligence of the children. 

The work was done in eight schools, four of which were in a 
district with a population predominantly Italian and the other four 
where the population was mostly Jewish. For the majority of the 
children examinations were limited to the use of the Stanford 
revision of the Binet-Simon series. In some cases when language 
or other difficulties made it necessary, a Seguin Formboard or the 
Manikin of the Pintner-Patterson was used. 

The results reported include only those children for whom we 
were able to secure intelligence quotients. There were 978 of them. 
The distribution of I1.Q.’s ranges from 40 to 120, with mode between 
80 and 89. It had been thought that among the Italian children 
we would find lower scores than among the Jewish because of a 
possible greater language difficulty with certain tests of the series. 
A noticeable difference was not found. One child in the Italian 
school had an I.Q. less than 50 but the condition had been recognized 
and the child had been kept from school several years. The distri- 
bution of the two groups is quite similar and the average intelligence 
quotients are 93 and 92 for the two groups respectively. 

A few of the children were under four years in chronological age 
and were preparing to enter kindergarten but the majority of them 
were just old enough to enter first grade. In chronological age they 
were much more nearly alike than in mental age. 

The chronological ages have a fairly regular distribution with 
mode between five and six years. 

These results show the wide divergence in ability of children 
entering school and should lead to a recognition of the necessity of 
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making psychological examinations of young children so that those 
who can do approximately the same amount of work can be grouped 
together. 


The Relation between Morality and Intellect. Ciara F. CHAssELL, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Purpose of the Study: 

To discover whether the findings of investigators as to the corre- 
lation between desirable qualities, studied particularly in the field 
of mental abilities, hold also when the relation between morality 
and intellect is investigated. 

Method and Sources of Data: 

1. A summary of previous statistical and experimental studies. 

2. A study by the ranking method of approximately 1,000 
students in 28 colleges and universities, judged by from one to six 
members of the faculty in the respective institutions, in the traits 


99 «6? 


intellect as shown in studies,’ 


> 


“morality in the broadest sense, 
and “intellect as shown in activities other than studies.” 

3. A study by the same method of more than 200 of these 
students, judged by a number of their classmates, in the traits 
” “loyalty to school and friends,” 
“courage in support of convictions,” “self-control,” 


‘ 


“unselfishness, ‘justice to all,” 
“activity for 
“reliability,” “intellect as shown in studies,” and 
intellect as shown in activities other than studies.” 

4. A supplementary study of the relation between faculty and 
student judgments thus obtained, and college grades. 

5. A determination of the correlation between scores in conduct 

scales and general intelligence tests in the case of more than 100 
elementary school children. 


Results: 


1. The range for the correlations between morality and intelli- 


social welfare,” 


“ce 


gence as found by various investigators, with a single element as the 
measure of morality, extended from .23 to .79. The average 
correlation was .48. 

2. The range of certain correlations found for these traits, with 
two or more elements as the measures of morality, extended from 
21 to .83, with a median of .51. 

Thus the correlations in the investigation point to a _ relation- 
ship between morality and intellect when the study is confined to 
restricted groups, of approximately .50, and justify the conclusion 
that, in this field also, correlation and not compensation is the rule. 
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The Relation of Intelligence to Age in Negro Children. Ava Hart 

Aruitt, Bryn Mawr College. 

This investigation was undertaken to determine whether such 
differences as have been shown to exist between negro and white 
intelligence are constant from age to age. 

The subjects were 243 negro children, 180 of whom were selected 
at random from the Playground and the public and private schools 
of New Orleans and 63 of whom came from the schools in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia. All of the New Orleans and 36 of 
the Pennsylvania negroes were tested by the writer. The remaining 
27 were examined by four Graduate students. In the latter case 
the replies were recorded as far as possible verbatim and were graded 
in consultation with the writer. The tests used were the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet Tests. 

Of the total group 129 were boys and 114 were girls. At ages 
five and six combined there were 28 boys and 26 girls, at age seven 
25 boys and 25 girls, at age eight 25 girls and 25 boys, at age nine 
25 boys and 24 girls and at ages ten to fifteen combined 26 boys and 
14 girls. As to social status 33.7 per cent. were very inferior, 
s8 per cent. inferior, 6.5 per cent. were average and 1.6 per cent. 
very superior. There was an approximately equal proportion of 
children from all social groups, except the very superior, at each age. 

The median intelligence quotient for negro children does not 
remain constant from age group to age group as it has been shown 
to do for native- born whites. Both the median I.Q. and the 25 
and 75 percentiles show a progressive decrease with increasing age. 
At ages five and six combined the median I.Q. is 100, at age seven 
90.9, at age eight 87.5, at age nine 83.9 and at ages ten to fifteen 
combined 78.9. Compared with Terman’s 1.Q. of 93 for native- 
born whites of inferior social status to which this group is most 
nearly comparable, the median I.Q. for negroes is above average at 
ages five and six combined and falls below average at every age 
beyond these, decreasing steadily with increasing age. Certain 
peculiarities in the tests account in part for this phenomenon. 

As to sex differences girls are superior to boys by 6 points at 
ages five and six combined. Beyond these ages there is no signifi- 
cant difference as to median I.Q. There are more girls than boys 
with I.Q.’s above 110 and more boys than girls with I.Q.’s below 
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Experimental Critique of the Foundation of Tests for Ethical Discrim- 
ination. Aucusta F, Bronner, Judge Baker Foundation. 

The recent considerable interest in ethical discrimination tests 
calls for a critical attitude concerning their foundations. On the 
basis of known conduct tendencies, can we find such tests diagnostic? 
A method for such critical attitude might be evolved by using 
well-known material, such as the fables test in the Stanford-Binet 
Series. Comparing responses of delinquents and non-delinquents, 
what does one find? There is a necessity, of course, for comparison 
according to mentality and chronological age-levels. There is op- 
portunity for supplementing such a comparative study by noting 
important specific individual reactions and their value for prog- 


nosis. 


Individual Differences: Studied by Means of a Practice Experiment. 
Georoina S. Gates, Barnard College. 


Occasionally investigators find a negative or zero correlation 
between “desirable mental traits.” In studies of the school sub- 
jects, certain tests have been found to have a high inter-correlation 
in one school or locality, and a low inter-correlation in another. 

That the cause of apparent inconsistencies may be inequality 
of previous practice is suggested by an experiment in which twenty- 
three individuals repeated five tests approximately twenty-five 
times each. 

Among the results obtained were the following: 

1. Inter-correlations between tests increased as long as improve- 
ment in the functions continued. 

2. Correction for attenuation did not do away with the increase. 

3. The very best records in the entire series showed in spite of 
their presumable unreliability a relatively high inter-correlation. 

4. The relation between improvement made by the same indi- 
vidual in different tests or at different periods in the same test was 
only such as might occur by chance. 

The conclusion suggested by the first three facts is that where 
measures of ultimate capacity only are considered, inter-correlations 
are relatively high and individual differences seem to be increased. 


Intelligence Irregularity as Measured by Scattering in the Binet Scale. 
J. E. W. Waturn, Miami University. 
[The abstract is omitted through an error arising in the Secre- 
tary’s Office. ] 
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How Is a Science of Social Psychology Possible? J. R. Kantor, 

Indiana University. 

Although it is becoming increasingly recognized that the data 
derived from the observation of group activities ought to be brought 
under scientific control and evaluation, psychology is today poorly 
equipped to handle such data. Why is it that psychology lacks 
the technique to interpret social behavior, whether of the single 
individual or of a number of individuals considered as a particular 
group? This deficiency is rooted in the physiological origin of 
current psychology, according to which psychological phenomena 
must be interpreted exclusively in terms of properties of biological 
organisms. This physiological psychology has failed utterly in its 
aims to interpret social phenomena, a failure which we may sum 
up in three hopeless results. 

(1) Because psychologists were working with physiological ma- 
terials they could not handle such responses as language, and the 
attitudes and thoughts marking off individuals of different groups. 
(2) Psychologists, not really finding any facts in physiological 
organisms by which to interpret complex reactions, have resorted 
to putative powers called instincts, which are nothing but names 
and not factors in social phenomena. (3) Again, because physio- 
logical conceptions are so fruitless for the description of social 
phenomena, psychologists have been forced to develop noxious 
conceptions of a universal superconsciousness or group mind. 

In view of this situation it appears imperative to bring social 
psychology back to a concrete stimulus-response basis, for oniy on 
such a foundation may we hope to achieve a scientific interpretation 
of social phenomena. Accordingly, in our study of social behavior 
we find that just as in individual psychology we study the reactions 
of definite individuals to stimuli in the form of persons, objects, 
acts, events and conditions. With this difference, however, that 
in social behavior the stimulus objects are conventional in the 
sense that all the members of the same group have acquired common 
cultural reactions to them. 


Behavior and Group Psychology. A. A. Ropacx, Northeastern Col- 
lege. 

This paper deals with the question whether behaviorism can be 
applied in the social field of disciplines as a substitute for the 
psychology of the group in a mentalistic sense. Many recent 
writers on group phenomena make use of behavioristic terms with- 
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out really being aware of the issues between behaviorism and 
traditional psychology, and in consequence their terms are out of 
gear with the point of view they start from. Prima facie it would 
seem that it is more desirable to speak of crowd behavior than of a 
crowd consciousness, especially as a group cannot be said to possess 
an introspective consciousness. But a similar objection holds 
against the behavior approach, for it is impossible to tell what a 
crowd or in fact any group is doing at a given moment except in 
the roundest, hence unscientific, terms. The conception of a group 
mind does in fact unite the manifestations of a group under a 
unitary head, and in this way it affords a synthetic approach to a 
synthetic subject. The concept of group behavior, if treated in any 
significant sense of the word, can but give an analytic basis for our 
study, which, from the nature of the case, defeats its own end. 

The suggestion to abandon the study of the group as such and 
to concentrate all the energy upon the observation of the individual 
as influenced by the group involves not only a circular mode of 
reasoning but is fatal to any collective psychology. Knowledge 
about the individual will give us no more information about the 
group than the knowledge of the properties of oxygen and hydrogen 
would acquaint us with the power and appearance of Niagara 
Falls. 

Group psychology furthermore tries to reconstruct the Greek 
or Roman mind from the writings of representative Greeks and 
Romans and the traditions of the two nations as carried over from 
generation to generation. For the behaviorist, all that has been 
written by and about the Greeks comes down to innervations and 
contractions of certain muscles, and even that must be inferred, 
for in reality what he has before him is a series of marks occasioned 
by a number of agents, from the original writer down to the press- 
feeder. In what respect is the copyist’s work to be regarded as 
inferior to the author’s, since the action of the musculature is not 
essentially different in the two cases? The whole branch of collec- 
tive psychology, and with it most of the social sciences, must fall 
with the acceptance of an orthodox behaviorism. 


Are There Any Sensations? R. M. Ocpen, Cornell University. 


The question refers both to the existence and to the systematic 
utility of the so-called “element’”’ of sensation. The difficulty of 
isolation makes the element less real to observation than other 
units of perception and a phenomenological analysis brings to light 
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attributive data rather than conscious entities. The suggestion is 
made, therefore, that a sensation can exist only as a percept, and 
that its analysis is made on the same level as that of any other 
percept. May we not, then, give up the attempt to list and enu- 
merate sensations, and, likewise, their corresponding images? In- 
stead, a program of investigation is favored which seeks to study 
the nature of the attributive aspects of consciousness and their 
primary and secondary integrations. Affection, too, may fall into 
this scheme, not as a conscious entity, but as an attribute of a 
higher order, attaching to definite integrations of those qualitative 
and quantitative attributes which constitute both the perceptual 
and the ideational types of experience. 


Concerning the Sensation Quality (A Behavioristic Account). Ep- 
warp C. Toitman, University of California. 

A careful analysis seems to indicate that in addition to the 
immediate presence of the quality or quale itself the sensing of a 
sensation-quality also involves, or is at any rate accompanied by, 
a capacity or readiness on the part of the individual experiencing 
the quality to indicate the relations of similarity and difference of 
that quality to other qualities. 

We may designate this capacity or readiness to indicate the 
relations of the given quality to other qualities—a readiness of the 
“term-character” of the quality to function in behavior. That is, 
by the term-character of the quality we will mean the latter in so 
far as it receives a purely formal definition in terms of its relations 
of similarity and difference with respect to other qualities. 

Now our main thesis is that it is only the term-character of the 
quality which “gets across” either in introspection or in any other 
form of behavior. The subject’s quale as such is never known to 
the observer. The method of procedure and the final results which 
get into our science are in essentials no different whether we ask a 
fellow human to introspect and describe his sensation-qualities or 
whether we try out a lower animal or a “man from Mars” in a 
Yerkes Discrimination Box. In either case the only thing that we 
finally learn—that we finally get into our science—is what stand- 
ardized stimulus situations the given organism will treat as similar 
and what ones he will treat as different, and to what degrees they 
will be similar and to what degrees they will be different. The 
organism’s qualia corresponding to these standardized stimulus 
situations we will never be certain of knowing—of having any 
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immediate acquaintance of. If what looks green to you looks the 
complementary red to me, I doubt if there would be any way of 
our ever discovering this fact. 

In conclusion, then, I wish to urge the advantages of the be- 
havioristic formulation. For whether our particular job concerns 
us primarily with introspection or primarily with the more gross 
forms of behavior, all that ever gets into our science is not the 
qualia as such, nor even ideas, awareness, and the knowing self, 
but merely the behavioristic implications of such entities. 


The Functional Aspects of Structural Process. Curistian A. Rucx- 
mick, Wellesley College. 


Almost a decade ago, when the author reviewed the variety of 
concepts that underlay the use of the term “function” in English 
textbooks of psychology, he promised later to treat the broader 
aspect of the problem of mental functions in systematic psychology. 
At the present time when fundamental concepts and methods are 
being discussed and delimited it seems not inopportune to offer a 
possible interpretation of the functional phases of mental processes. 

There are three ways in which a mental process may function: 

(1) 1t may be an essential constituent of another more complex 
process. When a perception is determined to consist of a group of 
sensations and images, the structural analysis ends with the enu- 
meration of their qualitative and quantitative characterizations. 
The assignment of their degree of importance relative to each other 
is a functional aspect. Also in larger complexes we speak of the 
“réle”’ of a process. 

(2) It may serve as a substitute for another process. This refers 
to the phenomena of vicarious functioning as well as the replacement 
of processes in the abstract ideas of thought. 

(3) li may imply a reference to the mental life in part or as a whole. 
In this group fall not only the processes that are regarded as serving 
a purpose for the mental life beyond their mere existence, such as 
attending, perceiving, remembering, imagining, etc., but also the 
reference that one group of processes bears to another as “context” 
or meaning. 

It is important to review these concepts because, having for- 
gotten or disregarded the earlier discussions raised by the struc- 
turalists, modern psychology has a tendency to discard that point 
of view entirely in favor of the supposedly newer psychology of 
dynamic force and biological purpose. In reality these issues are 
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old. The literature shows, indeed, that the strongest supporters of 
structural psychology have accepted the doctrine of mental func- 
tions as plausible and profitable, but have chosen experimentally to 
follow their own path in order to keep their view unobscured. In 
a systematic treatise or textbook, however, the description of the 
mental life is incomplete without the adoption of the functional 
point of view. 


A Physiological-Genetic Theory of Feeling and Emotion. Frioyp H. 

Auuport, Harvard University. 

Although our knowledge of the physiology of emotional states 
has advanced considerably in recent years, there has been little 
progress in combining physiological and psychological viewpoints. 
This paper aims at a synthesis of the contributions of James, Lange, 
Cannon, Watson, and others, and a re-interpretation of physiological 
data at hand. Specifically, the writer hopes to supplement the 
James-Lange theory in respect to the physiological differentia of 
fear, anger, and other states, and also to throw light upon the nature 
of feeling and its relation to emotions. An emotion is analyzable 
into (1) an experience either of pleasantness or unpleasantness, 
and (2) some quality which serves to differentiate it from other 
emotions having the same feeling tone. Anger, for example, is 
introspectively different from fear or other unpleasant states. In 
the autonomic nervous system we have a mechanism logically 
suited to the antagonistic nature (pleasantness vs. unpleasantness) 
of the first-mentioned content. The cranio-sacral division, together 
with the cerebro-spinal, of which it is really a part, innervates 
movements whose return sensations constitute the feeling of pleas- 
antness. The sympathetic division, in opposition to the cranio- 
sacral, functions in unpleasant experiences. 

Evidence for this view is derived from a consideration of the 
role of the sympathetic division in unpleasant emotions (fear, anger, 
pain, etc.), and that of the other division in the pleasantly toned 
food and sex activities. Further evidence is at hand from the 
relative latent periods of these two classes of experience, and from 
careful introspective reports concerning their localization and tem- 
poral aspects. 

The differentiation of emotions within one affective group is 
accounted for by the difference of facial, skeletal, and other postures 
characteristic of the different responses, and added by cerebro- 
spinal innervation to the sympathetic core of feeling. Evidence 
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for the elementary dichotomy on the basis of affection, with sub- 
sequent development of the differentiated emotions, is present in 
the infant. The earliest emotive state (protopathic) is probably 
pure “feeling.” Indications of emotion first appear with the use 
of the prepotent somatic reflexes of defense and avoidance. 

The conditions controlling the arousal of an unpleasant emo- 
tional experience are strength, suddenness, and insistence of the 
stimulus, the blocking of the somatic response, and the state of 
visceral preparation. 

The theory proposed is supplementary rather than antagonistic 
to central theories. The facts of behavior however necessitate a 
peripheral differentiation as a necessary element in the total emo- 
tional event. 


A Concept of Compensation. E. S. Rosrinson, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Compensatory behavior can be defined in a very general way 
as a type of activity which grows out of conflicting and mutually 
modifying impulses. These impulses are tendencies toward action 
and, as such, vary from mere undetected dispositions toward action 
to dispositions which have got out into anything short of complete 
unmodified expression. Such impulses enter into conflicts whicl 
result in the effectual inhibition of action in all but one direction, 
in emotion, in thinking, in some form of dissociation, and in com- 
pensation, or in some combination of two or more of these. Com- 
pensatory behavior is thus one form of conflict resolution. 

In any particular compensatory act the nature of the conflict 
which that act resolves may or may not be evident on the face of 
the act itself. Since a multiplicity of receptors guarantees a con- 
stant conflict it might be claimed that all acts are to some degree 
compensatory. This is true just as it is true that all acts are to 
some degree rational, perceptual, et cetera. It will be useful to 
emphasize the compensatory aspect of only those acts which are 
most evidently the result of conflicting and mutually modifying 
tendencies. 


Correlations of Four Intelligence Tests with the Grades of Students 
and with Each Other. A.M. Jorpan, University of Arkansas. 
Purpose of the Investigation: 
(a) To find out the test or the elements of the test which furnishes 
the best prognosis of the standing of pupils of the high school in 
their subjects of instruction. 
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(6) To investigate the effect of time on the correlations. 

(c) To discover by means of the regression equation the weights 
to be attached to the score in each test in order to obtain the opti- 
mum correlation. 


Method: 


A. Four intelligence tests—Army Alpha, Terman, Otis, Miller— 
were given to seventy high-school students. 

B. Army Alpha was given to 315 university students. 

C. Correlations with probable errors were computed between: 
(1) Each of the four tests and the subjects of instruction taken 
together. The value of each subject being determined by grade 
points. (2) Each of the tests and English, science, mathematics, 
and history individually. (3) Each of the elements of each test 
(31 elements in all) and (a) total subjects, (b) science, (c) English, 
(d) history, (¢) mathematics, (d), (d), and (¢) were not completed. 

D. Correlations were made between Army Alpha and the sub- 
jects of instruction in the University for a period of two years (only 
one completed). 

E. The computation of regression equations with at least four 
variables in the case of the highest correlations of the elements of 
each test and with the total tests (not completed). 


Conclusions: 


A. For general prognosis Terman has the highest correlation, 
.492; for history, Terman, .356; for science, Terman, .508; for 
English, Miller, .428; for mathematics, Army, .371. 

B. Among the elements of each test there are considerable vari- 
ations in the coefficients of correlations with the various subjects of 
instructions and with each one. Those elements having the highest 
correlations with the average of grades are: Terman—1, .555; 
Army—S, .514; Terman—7, .492; Otis—s5, .479; Miller—1, .466. 

C. With English the following elements correlate highest: 
Miller—1, .594; Terman—3, .572. Therefore elements that require 
less than ten minutes to give and a little while to score give as good 
a prognosis of the pupils’ standing in English as the whole test. 

D. Otis—s5 gives a correlation of .67 with mathematics. 

E. There is a general reduction of the size of the coefficient of 
correlation during the three terms of the first year in the case of 
Army Alpha and the grades of the University students. 
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The Correlation of Performances in the Pencil Maze and on the Otis 
Examination. W.S. Hunter, University of Kansas. 


The present study is a part of an intensive examination of maze 
habits with particular reference to their value as indicators of 
learning capacity. So far in this laboratory, experiments have 
indicated that the rat’s performances in the maze are so variable and 
inconsistent that the records fail to show the presence of any such 
factor as a “learning capacity” which might be influenced by such 
factors as sex, age, drugs, etc. (This work was begun by D. G. 
Paterson and continued with rats in great detail by Oaklan Maupin, 
W. T. Heron and W. S. Hunter.) 

Forty-three elementary psychology students were given the Otis 
intelligence examination and were also required to master a difficult 
pencil maze. Pearson coefficients were calculated, indicating that 
the higher the Otis score the less total time, trials and errors were 
involved in the maze learning (correlations of .45, .17, and .34 
respectively—P.E. .o12). The correlations for surplus time and 
errors with the Otis were the same as those just given. The corre- 
lation of Otis score and total time required to form the maze habit 
is as high as the correlations of the Porteus maze with the Army 
Alpha and compares well with the correlation of Otis and school 
marks. I am not urging the use of the pencil maze habit as a 
component of some intelligence test scale. What I am interested 
to show is that there is a common factor in the Otis test and the 
formation of a pencil maze habit. Toa certain degree, it is possible 
to predict from performance in one problem to performance in the 
other. The inconsistency found in the rat data mentioned above 
is not due therefore to the fact that the maze cannot reveal a stable 
factor in the subject, for this can be done with humans. Nor do 
those results with rats necessarily show that the methods used on 
those animals are wrong. This is possible, but it is hard to see 
how the standard methods can be changed for the better. What 
the work is apparently indicating is the existence of a species 
difference of stability of performance between man and rats. 


Effects of Loss of Sleep. Fiorence Ricuarpson Rosinson, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

In order to test the effects of loss of sleep upon such abilities 
as are involved in the taking of tests, twenty-five students volun- 
teered to stay up all night and to go without sleep during the 
forenoon following. They were given forms of the Army Alpha the 
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day before and the two days following the insomnia. There was 
little difference in the scores of this group and those of a group of 
thirty-nine students used as a control. There were marked differ- 
ences, however, in the reports of the degree of tiredness and of the 
amount of effort expended in taking the tests. 

As a one-night insomnia did not noticeably affect the test 
records, three students remained awake on two successive nights 
with no sleep on the day intervening. They had previously been 
given a daily practice of approximately three weeks upon several 
motor and mental tests, as follows: aiming, hand dynamometer 
with right and left hands, spelling backward from copy, tapping, 
and mental multiplication of two-place by two-place numbers. 
The test records during the period of insomnia and for four or five 
days afterward showed no significant loss of efficiency nor any 
fatigue spurt such as those described by May Smith. Although 
the findings of the test were negative, the subjects’ reports indicate 
unusual mental and physical conditions immediately after the loss 
of sleep. These disappeared by the second day after the insomnia, 
and the tests were discontinued upon the fifth day after. 

The results indicate (1) that test scores do not here reveal a 
loss of efficiency; (2) that introspective reports at the same time 
show changes, particularly in the necessity of making greater effort; 
and (3) that the loss of efficiency in the tests due to insomnia was 
not more than the gain due to the interest in the test records. 


Determination of Fatigue Effects by Blood Sugar Tests. Burorp 

Jounson, The Johns Hopkins University. 

The investigation reported was undertaken in a study of indi- 
vidual variability among school children in susceptibility to fatigue. 
A preliminary study was made with certain of the tests used in 
order to determine the value of such in a study of fatigue, and also 
to eliminate practice effects. 

Eleven children, chosen by the physician as probable cases 
easily fatigued, were used as subjects. The age-range was six 
years, eight months, to eleven years. Two blood sugar determi- 
nations were made for the purpose of establishing a normal for each 
child. The first series of tests given involved muscular activities. 
The tests included were: tapping (alternate board); tapping (single 
board); dynamometer and target. Third and fourth blood speci- 
mens were obtained immediately before and after the tests were 


given. The variations in amount of sugar found for three of the 
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children were such that an additional group of muscular tests was 
given two months later. The second series of tests included those 
which are usually assumed to measure the higher mental processes 
or intellectual activities. They included the memory span for 
digits; tactual discrimination; symbol substitution; and motor 
coordination. In this series also blood specimens were obtained 
immediately before and after the testing. The tests were given 
individually. A specimen of urine was obtained after the last series. 


The Analysis of Reading into its Constituent Elements. Artuur I. 

Gates, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

About 100 school children, some of them decidedly backward in 
reading and spelling, were given a large number of tests, both 
individual and group, designed to measure activities involved in 
reading. In addition to the special tests, the Stanford-Binet, a 
number of verbal and non-verbal group intelligence tests, about a 
dozen standard reading tests, and tests of spelling, arithmetic and 
writing were given. 

The purpose of the study was twofold: (1) to devise a series of 
tests, convenient to administer, for the diagnosis of backwardness 
or disability in reading and spelling and (2) to secure information 
concerning the constitution of the two functions. 

The results show reading to be an integration of a large number 
of activities, many of which may be inappropriately developed as a 
result of too much or too little of certain types of instruction or 
inhibited through visual and other organic defects. It is frequently 
possible to single out the ineffective reaction which may be devel- 
oped through specific exercise with a rapid improvement in the 
function as a whole, as the result. 


Comparison of White and Negro Children in Multiple Choice Learning. 

Joseru Peterson, Peabody College. 

In view of differences that have been found between negro and 
white subjects with the standard intelligence tests, drawing more 
or less on information supposed to have been acquired under equality 
of opportunity, it seems worth while to make comparisons based 
on some learning processes as independent of experience as possible. 
A learning process that involves important higher functions and 
that affords a high degree of objectivity in method and results is 
desirable. 

In the present study the Rational Learning test was used. 
The first five letters of the alphabet were numbered in the random 
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order A, 4; B, 2; C, 5; D, 1; E, 3; and the problem was to find and 
learn the numbers of the several letters. The letters are called out 
in order and the subject at first guesses, but may later limit the 
range of pure guess work. Every response is recorded in order 
and a complete objective record is kept. The method is published 
in Psychol. Rev., 1918, 25, 443 f. and J. Applied Psychol., 1920, 4, 
250 f., but instructions were simplified here. 

In all, 616 children were tested individually, 301 white and 315 
negro. They were selected by age from seven Nashville schools. 
The distribution by age and race of 586 of them is given below. 
Of the others, 3 negro children cried and were excused; 14 eight- 
year-old negroes could not even solve the problem with three 
letters; 13 (7 W and 6 N) had been coached. These are not clas- 
sified in the results, though the 14 failing to learn should be counted 
with those taking over 40 minutes, the limit of time allowed for 
any test. 

The results may be indicated briefly thus: In “time” 100 per 
cent. of the 18 seven-year-old whites surpass the median of the 7 
negroes of same age; 99.5 per cent. of the 108 eight-year-old whites 
surpass the median of the 127 negroes of eight years; 94 per cent. 
of the 84 nine-year-old whites are above the median of the 97 
negroes, same age; 95.7 per cent. of the 84 ten-year-old whites 
surpass the median of the 62 ten-year-old negroes. In “number 
of repetitions” the per cent. of whites surpassing the negroes of 
equal age are 83.6, 85.4, and 77.7, respectively, for the oldest 
groups. Only one seven-year-old negro completed the learning. 
As regards “errors” the corresponding percentages are 90.5, 89.2 
and go. The percentage elimination of errors also shows marked 
superiority of the white children. 

This research was aided by a grant from the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 


Experimental Study of the Development of General Versus Particular 
Habits in a Learning Process. J. F. Dasurett, University of 
North Carolina. 


Psychological analyses of behavior seem to be widening from 
earlier efforts at determining exactly what particular specific ele- 
ments are involved (¢.g., what specific stimulus-response bonds) 
to include efforts at determining also the more general processes 
and factors present. Some recognition of the more general factors 
has been shown in the conception of the acquisition of skill as a 
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process of erecting hierarchies of habits, in the conception of transfer 
of training as involving identities of procedure, and in the concep- 
tion of learning as a process of refinement from gross adjustments 
to finer ones. 

The present study was an attempt at the experimental separa- 
tion of certain general and special adjustments in the process of 
development. The substitution type of test was used, involving 
the substitution of letters for numbers. Three arrangements were 
adopted, using three groups of adult subjects. One group was 
given one identical code for all trials; another group a new code 
for each day’s trial; a third group a code half of which was identical 
with the preceding day’s code, half of it new. The first and second 
tasks differed in that while the first was the problem of learning a 
set of specific reactions to specific stimuli plus more general adjust- 
ments to the more general elements, the second involved improve- 
ment in the long run only of the more general adjustments. Re- 
sults show a superiority in the rate of learning of the first task. 
The task set the third group of subjects being that of using succes- 
sively a series of similar-dissimilar habits was designed to provide 
interferences between the habits. The rate of learning here was 
inferior to that for the first group using the identical code through- 
out and also inferior to that of the second group using the ever- 
changing codes. 


A Mirror Pencil Maze. Joun E. Anperson, Yale University. 


A pencil maze through which the subject guides a stylus by 
observation in a mirroris described. It may be used as a substitute 
for the more common star tracing experiment and gives quite as 
satisfactory results. The present experiments were made on 90 
male college students, each being given 20 trials with the maze in 
the o° position followed by 10 trials in each of the 90°, 180° and 
270° positions and 10 trials with the maze in the original 0° position 
without the mirror. Time was taken with a stop watch, no record 
being made of errors which however affect the time decidedly since 
they usually involve retracing of the path. 

The results are as follows: 

a. Very good learning curves are obtained which show all the 
typical features of learning curves obtained in longer and more 
complicated experiments. 

b. Rotation of the maze through the various positions causes 
the curve for the next 10 trials to start at a higher level, illustrating 
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the effect of a change in some of the factors of the situation. Learn- 
ing, however, continues through all the trials in spite of the shifts. 

c. The correlation coefficients between average speed on the 
first § trials and that on the last 5 trials in the 0° position, between 
average speed in the o° position and that in the rotated positions, 
and between average speed in either the 0° position or rotated 
positions and that without the mirror, are high. 

d. The correlation coefficients between ability to read mirror 
script and ability to handle the maze in any position are zero or 
small and negative. 

e. The correlation coefficients between ability to handle the 
maze in any position, ease of making the shift from one position to 
another, gain from first to last trials and other measures of success 
on the maze and intelligence test scores (Army Alpha) are low, 
approximating zero. Similar coefficients between the various meas- 
ures of success with the maze and scholastic standing are low and 
negative, but uniformly higher than those with intelligence test 
scores. 


A New Differential Color Mixer and Its Applicability. E. B. 
TwitmyYer and S. W. Fernsercer, University of Pennsylvania. 
The apparatus is constructed with a double shaft,—one inside 

the other. The outer shaft is attached to one color and to one of 

the pillars; the inner shaft is attached to the other color and to 
the other pillar. A spiral groove is cut in the outer shaft, in which 
engages a pin attached to the inner shaft. In this way the relation 
between the two shafts, and thus the relative amounts of color in 
the mixture, may be changed rapidly while the apparatus is revolv- 
ing. Outer shafts are supplied with grooves of different pitches, 

—one for moving the colors through 100 per cent. for demonstration 

purposes; the other for moving the colors through 50 per cent. (and 

therefore with the possibility of finer gradations) for purposes of 
research. A direct reading scale indicates the relative position of 
the colors. 

Preliminary experiments with this apparatus for obtaining the 
difference-limen for greys indicate its usefulness for the procedures 
either of the haphazard arrangement of the method of just percep- 
tible differences or of the method of constant stimuli. — It is possible 
to obtain 350 judgments,—so judgments on each of seven pairs of 
stimuli,—in about three hours’ time. The curves thus obtained 
are relatively of the form of the phi gamma hypothesis. 
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A New Type of Color-Mixer. Paut Tuomas Younc, University 
of Illinois. 

Stationary color discs may be mixed by means of rotating 
mirrors. Several types of rotating mirror have been tested and 
two, especially, have proved satisfactory: (1) Parallel mirrors ro- 
tated between the eye and the discs about an axis from the eye to 
the center of the discs. (2) A single plane mirror, set firmly at an 
angle to the axis of rotation, arranged so that the stationary discs 
may be seen in reflection. 

Color surfaces for use with the new style color mixer must be 
arranged in special double-sectored discs in order to give a uniform 
color field. Other arrangements of color surfaces yield interesting 
results. 

Stationary discs have several advantages over rotating discs. 
Continuous changes of color and light may be made easily and with 
an indefinite number of discs. Adjustment of the apparatus is 
simple and economical of time. 


An Illuminated Perimeter with Campimeter Features. GERTRUDE 

Ranp, Bryn Mawr College. 

This instrument was devised in response to a request by the 
American Ophthalmological Society for a feasible means of illumi- 
nating the perimeter arm with light of a good intensity and quality, 
so that every point on the arm in any meridian in which it may be 
placed shall receive equal intensities of light. Intensity and qual- 
ity of illumination are, however, only two of the factors which 
influence the results of the perimetric determination. In devising 
the instrument to be described in this paper it has been our purpose 
to provide a control also of other factors which are of importance to 
the work of the office and clinic. 

By a sufficiently wide variation of intensity alone the fields of 
color sensitivity may be made to have almost any breadth within 
the field of vision, to differ radically in shape and even to change or 
reverse their order of ranking as to breadth. The limits for pigment 
stimuli may be either interlacing or concentric in the order from 
widest to narrowest of red, blue and green; or of blue, red and 
green, depending upon the intensity of light falling on the perimeter 
arm. Without great precision in the control of intensity it is obvi- 
ous that reproducibility of result can not be obtained and little 
significance can be attached to extent or shape of field, to order 
of ranking as to breadth of field, or to any variations from time 
to time or from person to person in these important features. 
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Other special features of the instrument are a carefully standard- 
ized control of brightness of preéxposure and surrounding field; 
a provision for an accurate control of fixation both for the normal 
eye and for the eye having a central scotoma; a device for the 
mapping of a central scotoma; a tangent screen for the mapping of 
the blind spot and paracentral and peripheral scotomata, which can 
be readily attached and removed from the stimulus carriage; etc. 


The Effect of Variations of Intensity and Composition of Light and 
Size of Visual Angle on Functions of Importance to the Working 
Eye. C. E. Ferree, Bryn Mawr College. 

The benefit of increase of intensity of illumination is shown for 
the following functions of importance to the working eye:—acuity, 
power to sustain acuity, speed of discrimination and speed of adjust- 
ment of the eye for clear seeing at different distances. Wide ranges : 
of change of illumination were used. Theeffect was measured both 
on normal eyes and eyes with slight errors in refraction of a type 
and amount of frequent occurrence in the corrected eye. The 
benefit of the increase was found to be considerably greater in case 
of these slight defects than for the normal eye. A comparison is 
made of the effect of increase of intensity of illumination and in- 
crease in size of visual angle. The question of the most favorable 
intensity of illumination of test charts for different test purposes 
is discussed. he importance of testing the neglected aspects of 
acuity: speed and power to sustain, in relation to diagnosis, voca- 
tional selection, and hygiene or welfare work on the eye is demon- 
strated. A comparison is made of the sensitivity of acuity, speed 
of discrimination, speed of adjustment of the eye for clear seeing at 
different distances, and power to sustain acuity, as test features 
for picking up small differences in the functional power of the eye. 

The investigation is also extended to include the effect of vari- 
ations in the composition of light on acuity, power to sustain acuity, 
and speed of discrimination. Two intensities of light at seven 
points in the spectrum were used. The relative importance of 
resolving power of the refracting media and resolving power of the 
retina is discussed in relation to the effect of changes in composition 
of light on acuity, speed of discrimination and power to sustain 
acuity. 


ATO NGC aR. 


Practical Logic and Color Theories. 
Columbia University. 


CurisTINE Lapp-FRANKLIN, 





The psychologists, when they discuss reasoning at all (and some 
of them hardly give it passing mention), take the ground that the 
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kind of reasoning that interests them is something very different 
from the cut and dried formulas of the logician. The reason for 
this quarrel between two honorable branches of science is simply, 
of course, that the psychologist has the inveterate habit of including 
in his term reasoning the search for what I have called the “ade- 
quate”’ premises—what is half the battle, of course, when one is 
engaged in thinking out a solution to real difficulties. The pure 
logician, on the other hand, cares nothing for this aspect of the 
matter—he is concerned only with the validity of structures of 
premises. I propose to use the term practical logic, in a technical 
sense, for the psychologist’s logic, and to call that of the logician 
theoretical logic, or pure logic. This simple device of giving two 
names to two different things ought to have the effect of modifying 
the contemptuous terms in which the psychologists sometimes dis- 
cuss the logicians. 

I must first urge the adoption of certain reforms in color termi- 
nology which I have long been advocating and which are indispen- 
sable to a thoroughgoing discussion of this subject,—namely, 
chroma and achroma for the two kinds of sensation which the word 
color now covers ambiguously; chromaticity and achromaticity for 
the degree in which these two types of sensation are present in a 
complex color experience; and other equally useful changes. 

Why should not the scientist, whose constant occupation is 
practical reasoning, devote some time, now and then, to polishing 
up the tools of his trade? Why should he not make a special study, 
when occasion offers, of the great quagmires of bad reasoning that, 
in various fields, lie behind him? And it is exactly the psychologist 
who will have the best material for this study. It is safe to say 
that there has never been a subject of scientific research that has 
offered such a good field for studies of this kind as does the subject 
of color. Both the old theories and the new—both the current 
theories and the non-current—are rich in not only common errors 
of logic but far more, of course, in sins against the fundamental 
principles (axioms, as G. E. Miiller calls them) of the neuro-psychic 
correlation. And it is the mistaken theories of color which have 
high pedagogical value in sharpening up the wits of the intending 
reasoners. 


Psychology in Relation to Social Work. Ricuarp C. Casor, Har- 
vard University. 
[ No abstract. ] 
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The Biology of Sanity. 

1. Sanity and Insanity, like words health and disease, are reia- 
tive terms requiring constant revision. 

2. Useful occasionally to try and describe these conditions as 
this gives indication of character of methods used in the investiga- 
tion of vital phenomena. 

3. Unfortunately, value of synthetic methods not appreciated 
to same extent as value of analytical methods in the study of the 
personality. 

4. Important for practical as well as theoretical reasons that 
both methods should be used. 

5. Importance of both methods, illustrated by case records. 

6. In order to understand conditions described as “sanity,” we 
have to consider organization of the body as well as mind. 

7. Organization of the sound body: (a) Provision for drainage 
of energy manufactured in well-codrdinated movements. (b) En- 
ergy liberated to meet critical situations adequate, but not in excess, 
of that which occasion demands. (c) Proper adaptation of in- 
stinctive activities. (d) Satisfactory compensatory processes for 
existing physical defects. (e) An efficient executive department. 

8. Organization of the sound mind. (a) Extends range of adapta- 
bility by supplementing physical organization. (b) Supplies sense 
of completeness and accomplishment. (c) Appreciation that “activ- 
ity is the cardinal fact of life.” (d) Recognizes life as a process 
and not a state of adjustment. (e) Codrdination of activities 
does not interfere with illative capacity. (f) Well-organized judicial 
department. 

g. Accurate observation of efforts made to adjust life are often 
of more scientific importance than the data obtained by any of the 
artificial systems devised for testing intelligence. 

10. Results of “Intelligence-Tests” should always be checked 
up by comparison with actual life experiences. 


Stewart Paton, Princeton University. 


Psychology and Psychiatry. SHEPHERD Ivory Franz. St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty in the relations between psy- 
chology and psychiatry is the relative ignorance of psychologists 
and psychiatrists of the methods and facts of the other discipline. 
Another is the fact that both have frequently identified psychiatry 
or psychology with the work of some single man—and usually one 
with whom they disagree emphatically. The two borderline fields 
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are abnormal psychology, to be understood in terms of the distri- 
bution curve as mere deviations from the usual, and pathological 
psychology or psychopathology, which stresses the pathological 
character of certain of these deviations. 

Psychiatry as an art or an application of science, looking towards 
the cure of those mentally diseased, must consider several under- 
lying sciences, among them psychology. Hence your individual 
psychiatrist should devote time for mastering some of the methods 
and facts of psychology as he does in acquiring those of chemistry, 
pathology, physiology or any of the other fundamental medical 
sciences. This he has not considered necessary up to the present 
time. Few psychiatrists can, at present, read a technical psycho- 
logical journal with understanding. Such an education in psy- 
chology need not be required for the psychiatrist but, in that case, 
we must develop men in the borderline sciences of abnormal psy- 
chology and psychopathology who will translate the work of the 
technical or professional psychologist into language understandable 
to him. The development of such borderline sciences conforms to 
the general history of the development of medicine, such as the 
specialized bio-chemist who takes the facts of general chemistry 
and makes them available, by means of research determining their 
applicability, to the diagnosis and treatment of disease. 

Another specific criticism by the psychiatrist is that, up to now, 
psychology has only been a science of analysis with little regard 
for the interrelations of the parts analyzed and described. In a 
sense this is true, but psychology is becoming more and more 
dynamic. But even if psychology should become entirely func- 
tional, there is no reason to assume that the facts or explanations 
can be carried over bodily into psychiatry. There must develop, 
in the same way as between anatomy and medical practice, close 
connecting lines. And in this sense abnormal psychology and 
psychopathology are the psychological-psychiatric intermediaries. 


What Can Psychology Contribute to our Knowledge of the Mechanisms 
of Mental Disorder? C. MacFie Campse tz, Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital. 

The physician dealing with cases of mental disorder seeks an 
explanation in the principles which he has acquired in the various 
disciplines which are preparatory to his clinical work. He seeks 
to understand the disordered action of the heart, according to the 
principles which he has learned in physiology, biochemistry, bacteri- 
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ology and pathology. In dealing with the more complex disorders 
which involve the reaction of the individual to the environment, he 
naturally adopts the same attitude. In some cases he finds the clue 
to the disorder in structural and toxic damage to the central nervous 
system, and deals with the situation according to the general princi- 
ples of internal medicine. In other cases, however, he finds no such 
clue. There may be no symptom or condition upon which internal 
medicine throws any light. The central nervous system seems to 
be structurally intact, and the physician has to formulate the dis- 
order, not in the simple terms of organs and tissues or pathological 
processes, but in more complex terms in psychological terms. He 
has to describe the patient as having morbid beliefs and suffering 
from abnormal moods and attitudes. In relation to such conditions 
one naturally turns to psychology to find what light it throws on 
these factors, just as in clinical disorders of the heart one turns to 
physiology to help one to study the regulating mechanism of the 
heart. One appeals to psychology to give one data with regard 
to the principles underlying the genesis of belief and concerning the 
conditions which regulate the affective aspect of our life. From 
the clinical standpoint the affective aspect often of the patients’ 
life seems of central importance. It is, therefore, to the chapters 
on feeling and on the affective life in the psychological text-books 
that the physician turns for some assistance. One would hesitate 
to look to the psychological laboratory for much insight into these 
problems, for one naturally suspects laboratory emotions; there are 
some life situations which do not lend themselves to experimental 
investigations. ‘The psychologists who are interested in studying 
behavior without utilizing the ordinary data gained by introspec- 
tion, as a rule, study the cruder emotional reactions, and give us 
useful information in regard to them. The patients whom the 
physician has to study may, however, not be suffering from symp- 
toms which are easily referable to these cruder emotions. Their 
affective life may be very much more subtle than can be expressed 
in such terms. They tell of their. morbid beliefs and attitudes, 
and the physician does not feel entitled to discard these important 
clinical data on the ground that they are tainted with introspection 
or on any other epistemological basis. A brief record of a patient 
complaining of depression will be given, and the members of the 
Association will be invited to discuss how far such a familiar reaction 
as depression is adequately dealt with in modern psychology. 
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Three Factors Associated with Success in Educational Leadership. 
Laura MERRILL CuassELL, Ohio State University. 


The study reported here is a part of a research having as its 
problem the ascertaining of the qualities associated with success 
in educational leadership. The purpose of the investigation was 
to determine, for a professional institution, which data in regard to 
its Ph.D. candidates indicate most satisfactorily the success which 
these individuals will subsequently achieve. Among the data ex- 
amined were standing in the preliminary examinations, merit of 
the doctor’s dissertation, and letters of recommendation. 

The group of educational leaders chosen as the subjects of the 
study included all persons who had received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy in education from Columbia University during the 
years 1898 to 1915. The criteria of success were ratings of these 
individuals by members of the staff of Teachers College in respect 
to the following traits: character, general ability, intelligence, 
success as scholar-investigator-author, and success as teacher-super- 
visor-administrator. ‘The ratings in each of these traits served as 
independent criteria with which factors were correlated. In addi- 
tion, a combination of the ratings in the two success traits was also 
used. 

The quantitative measures used to represent the three factors 
were secured, respectively, from the grades in the preliminary 
examinations, from ratings assigned by members of the staff of 
Teachers College to the doctor’s dissertations, and from the judg- 
ments of educators who read the letters of recommendation from 
the standpoint of the promise which the letters indicated of success 
in the educational field. 

The first two factors were correlated with each of the criteria, 
including the composite; and the third, with the trait success as 
teacher-supervisor-administrator, the letters being divided into nine 
series on the basis of authorship, which were separately correlated. 

The correlations obtained for the first factor range from .46 to 
.63, having a median of .59; for the second, from .27 to .83, having 
a median of .585; and for the third, from .o1 to .74, having a 
median of .30. The central tendency of the first two factors is 
thus practically the same. There is, however, very decided differ- 
ence in the variability. Letters of recommendation are even more 
variable, their value differing markedly from series to series. The 
central tendency is so low that reliance upon a letter of recommen- 
dation is hazardous unless the author’s reliability is known. 
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A Quantitative Investigation of Study. A. S. Ecwarps, University 

of Georgia. 

Investigation of problems of study includes, among other things, 
(1) a quantitative study of students’ knowledge about how to study 
from the second grade through the university; (2) the effect on 
scholarship as shown by teachers’ grades of teaching certain facts 
about how to study. A tabulation of nearly 8,000 facts suggests 
general principles of study and principles that apply to the following 
special types of studying in the order of frequency mentioned: 
reading type, mathematical, spelling, composition, foreign lan- 
guages, manual-motor type, and study of objects and experiments. 
Most study appears to be of the reading type; about half of one 
per cent. of the statements indicated the observational type. Stu- 
dents untrained in how to study seem to know very little about it; 
college freshmen give fewer facts than high-school freshmen. The 
method of “counting facts” is considered; Garth’s scale is discussed; 
the measurement of knowledge about how to study must be dis- 
tinguished from the measurement of achievement in study. Scales 
should probably be made for each type of study; no one scale is 
adequate. There is slight positive correlation between scores for 
knowledge about how to study and scores for intelligence as meas- 
ured by the Haggerty and Otis tests. Teaching certain facts about 
how to study under experimental conditions makes improvement 
in teachers’ grades. The investigation emphasizes the necessity 
for studying a given problem, not at a given mental age and then 
making inferences for other ages, but at all mental ages. A graded 
selection of facts about how to study for each grade from the second 
to the eighth has been successfully taught to practise school 
children in the Athens State Normal School. 


The Relation Between Mental and Physical Growth (Based on Con- 
secutive Measurements of Individuals). Birp T. Batpwin, Uni- 
versity of lowa. 


The development and practical applications of an experimental 
science may be measured by the degree to which prediction is 
possible. 

1. The scientific prediction of physical and mental growth en- 
ables one to determine whether children are advancing at a normal 
rate. Remedial measures may be taken to accelerate growth or 
prevent over-stimulation. The significance of any increment of 
growth, physical or mental, depends on what the status at later 
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periods should be, the size of the increment being conditioned by 
the physical or mental type of the individual. Tall, medium, and 
short children grow differently with characteristic physiological 
stages of maturation which later affect the rate and completion of 
growth. The evenness of physical growth is shown by the fact 
that coefficients of correlation, for growth in height for boys and 
girls at 6 or 9 years of age and six years later, range from +.718 
to +.921. For mental development the correlation between the 
first and fifth 1.Q. is +.84. 

It is possible to predict the stature of children at 15 or 16 years 
of age from their stature six years earlier with a P.E. of estimate 
of 2.08 centimeters for boys, and 2.81 centimeters for girls. The 
I.Q. can be predicted somewhat less accurately with a P.E. of 
estimate of 6.3 points for a fifth examination. 

2. The mean mental growth curves are strikingly similar to 
the physical growth curves in height with an adolescent acceleration 
which appears earlier for girls than for boys, and earlier for superior 
children than for average children. The curves for average and 
superior children diverge at the higher ages. 

3. The bi-dimensional mental growth scales (chronological age 
and intelligence) do not take into consideration a third dimension 
or physiological age which is highly correlated with successive 
stages of mental maturation from birth to maturity. Children of 
the different mental ages show a marked overlapping of mental 
abilities. 

The correlations between growth in height and mental age 
ratings for both boys and girls are high. 

Mean school-progress curves show that physiologically acceler- 
ated children are also pedagogically accelerated. 

Mean mental-age curves of physiologically accelerated groups 
are uniformly higher. 


The Present Mental Attitude of the American Labor Leader. Etiotr 
Frost, Rochester Chamber of Commerce. 


There are certain English phrases in common use by labor 
leaders whose emphatic repetition tends to mislead the public into 
a conviction of their importance. As a matter of fact, their impli- 
cations are important only if true, and for the most part they are 
not true. Phrases such as “the average American family of 5”; 
“maintaining an American standard of living”; “the minimum 
decency level,” and “the deflation of labor” imply facts which do 
not exist. 
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Industrial disarmament can occur only when and if management 
and labor alike are both fair and intelligent. Labor leadership in 
America at present is more militant than informed, and this mis- 
leadership is now retarding industrial peace. 

A brief analysis of each phrase quoted proves that it is specious 
and by its reiteration postpones the day when Management and 
Labor, having a common purpose, as they have a common interest, 
can sit at a common council table to discuss methods for achieving 
their common goal. 

The proper subject matters for such mutual discussion are wages, 
hours, continuity of employment, employee representation in man- 
agement, and the distribution of profits; but these questions of 
method can never be taken from the battle-field and into the 
Council until we can change the present mental attitude of labor. 
This can be accomplished only when American industry grants to 
Labor its major premise—the right to organize; and in turn insists 
upon the minor premise—that it organize right. 


A Study of the Output of Hand Compositors under a Particular Wage 

Incentive. Harry D. Kitson, Indiana University. 

Instead of discussing incentives for industrial workers in vague 
general terms, scientific procedure demands an incursion into the 
factory; an exact determination of the nature of the incentives, 
and a portrayal of their results in quantitative terms. Even then 
incentives are found to operate in complex situations, in which the 
various elements must be reckoned with and quantified. 

This investigation, carried on in a factory where favorable con- 
ditions were in effect, was made in order to furnish such measure- 
ments. The wage incentive was a bonus paid after the worker 
reached a certain point in output; the amount of the bonus in- 
creased as the outputincreased. Measures were taken of the output 
of forty experienced hand compositors during the opening period 
of their employment in the plant. All had worked at the trade 
before entering the employ of this establishment, having had on 
the average ten years’ experience. Weekly records of output were 
kept during the first five months of each man’s service, and every 
three months’ period thereafter until the present time; the length 
of time covered by measurement totaled as much as three years in 
the case of certain workers. 

Results show that the workers increased their output markedly 
—sixty-seven per cent.—under the conditions prevailing at the 
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plant. They reached the point of bonus payment, on the average, 
at the end of the fourth week, and the point of maximum output 
at the end of the twentieth week. Thereafter they diminished 
their output slightly to a point where it remained stationary. 

Statistical analysis of the records reveals the presence of two 
kinds of workers; and a scrutiny of their individual records throws 
light upon several matters of practical importance to industrial 
management and to theoretical psychology: 

1. Discovery of a point at which this wage incentive failed to 
evoke further output. 

2. An apparent example of “stereotyping of output” in peculiar 
group formations. 

3. The half of the workers with less experience reached a volume 
of output greater than that of the more experienced half, suggesting 
that the increase in efficiency came not simply through the exertion 
of greater effort of will but through the elimination of wasteful 
movements and the acquisition of more economical methods of 
work. 

4. This suggests that the spokesmen of labor are not justified 
in asserting that systems of bonus payment bring about high pro- 
duction only by forcing the worker to exert himself unduly. 


Selecting Salesmen. C. S. Yoakum, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 

nology. 

Members of the Life Insurance School spend three months doing 
a specified amount of soliciting per day for a certain number of 
days during this period. They are supervised regularly in groups 
by an expert solicitor who is in charge of this practice selling. The 
first week of each school, a series of psychological tests, personal 
information blanks, etc., is filled out by each student. Each student 
must sell a minimum specified amount of insurance, in addition 
to passing his courses, to obtain the certificate of graduation. 
The tests included an intelligence test, the Downey will-tempera- 
ment test in group form, a social relations test, objections to pur- 
chase test, interest analysis blank and a personal history blank. 

The separate items of the blanks were weighed against the 
success or failure of students in Group A. The significance of 
total test scores for each form of test was found by using three- 
variable scatter tables. Success of prediction was based on total 
scores of a second group, Group B, compared to their success or 
failure. Group A contained 48 students. Group B had 75 stu- 
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dents. The table of values to be assigned for composite scores 
showed that certain items of the will-temperament test, the interest 
analysis, the personal history record and the objections to purchase 
test were most frequently found in significant relationships to 
success in selling. An intelligence or mental alertness test has no 
important predictive value beyond setting a minimum for those 
who can obtain passing grades in courses. 

Students selling two cases or less with production below $5,000 
were rated unsuccessful. Students selling two cases with a pro- 
duction more than $5,000 were rated doubtful. Students selling 
three or more cases with still higher production were rated successful 
in three grades, fair, high and highest success. Forty-six students 
received composite scores from 3 to 22; all were successful. Eight 
scored fromoto2. Of these, 25 percent. were successful. Twenty- 
one scored from — 15 to — 1. Of these 2 or 4 per cent. were fairly 
successful but failed in class work. Dr. M. J. Ream had charge 
of the experimental work of this report. 


Psychology, Psychiatry; Psychologist, Psychiatrist. Wit.iiaM 

Heaty, Judge Baker Foundation. 

Discussion of the overlapping fields of psychiatry and psychology 
and of some needs for appreciations of factual material and points 
of view,—such appreciations being especially calculated to mitigate 
certain misunderstandings and acerbities arising during recent 
developments in the practical applications of mental science. The 
larger possibilities in complementary studies. 





A Case of Double Personality. Henry H. Gopparp, Bureau of 

Juvenile Research. 

A nineteen-year-old girl who was about completing the first 
year of high school, when compelled to quit on account of ill health, 
falls at the most unexpected times and places into deep somnam- 
bulism; sleeps anywhere from a few minutes to some hours during 
which she is often violent and has to be restrained from running 
wild, and even when lying reasonably quiet gives evidence of very 
disturbing dreams, finally awakens and says that she is Polly, four 
years old. 

She tests on the Binet scale a little less than four. This person- 
ality alternates with the normal in varying proportions. Through 
a modified form of automatic writing and suggestion, Polly has 
been educated and developed until she became first fifteen years 
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and then nineteen years old. But even at this age Polly is as wild 
and unrestrained and crude as the normal self is quiet and refined. 

The methods employed for her rehabilitation have been re- 
education, hypnotic suggestion and psycho-analysis. The result 
to date includes almost complete elimination of the falling habit, 
comparatively quiet sleep and a great predominance of the normal 
personality. 

Conclusion: Discussion of possible theories of the secondary 
personalities and criticism of the method used and results obtained. 


The Etiology of Phobias. Encuisu Bacay, Yale University. 


The writer presents a history of the development and cure of 
two phobias which he has recently investigated. A close analysis 
shows that both cases have certain elements in common with the 
claustrophobia described by Rivers in his “Instinct and The Un- 
conscious.” The following features, common to the three cases, 
are taken to be significant. 

1. The disturbance dates from a traumatic episode to which 
the patient reacted with intense fear. 

2. The episode involves some forbidden action on the part of 
the patient which prevents discussion of the experience with parents 
or others who might give reassurance. 

3. Memory of the episode is almost completely repressed, but 
recall, when it occurs, brings about the disappearance of the symp- 
toms. 

The writer suggests that all true phobias are marked by the 
features just described. However, it is necessary to avoid confusing 
phobias with simple conditioned fear reactions. The latter tend 
to lose much of their intensity with lapse of time. 

The view just outlined is contrasted with the Freudian concep- 
tion, according to which the fear present in phobias is transformed 
libido, or sex-energy, which has become attached to an external 
object. A fear of running water represents, perhaps, an under- 
lying urethral eroticism. This complicated Freudian conception 
seems hardly justified by the facts. 


The Psychology of Idiosyncrasy. H. L. Hottincwortn, Columbia 
University. 
A study of idiosyncrasy in reaction to experimental alcohol 
doses suggests a type of analysis that is being extended to data from 
other investigations. Susceptibility to alcohol did not vary with 
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age, previous alcohol habits, or average pulse rate. It was definitely 
related to height, weight and habits of exercise, the relation being 
an inverse one. But more subtle factors are involved in idiosyn- 
crasy. The ranking for susceptibility is almost exactly the reverse 
of that for original proficiency and for final skill. There is, more- 
over, almost a perfect negative correlation between susceptibility 
and amount of gain through practise. Native capacity in tests 
and ability to learn or to advance in skill characterize those indi- 
viduals who are least susceptible to the damaging effects of alcohol 
no work. A marked negative correlation between pulse change 
and effect on work processes suggests that susceptibility cannot be 
measured by tests alone. The problem of idiosyncrasy represents 
only one of many interesting problems in pharmaco-psychology. 
Something even more general than intelligence, namely, the quality 
of the organism, seems to be indicated. 


A Psychological Comparison of Superior Duplicate Twins. ARNOLD 

Gese.t, Yale University. 

Olga and Orma are a most remarkable pair of twins. Their 
intelligence was measured at the age of seven and again at eight. 
The average I.Q. is 183 for Olga, and 181 for Orma. These quo- 
tients with one or two exceptions are higher than any hitherto 
reported. Notwithstanding diligent search, the highest I.Q. found 
in the first canvass of California children was 170. Both of these 
twins are therefore exceptionally superior. 

Of greater psychological importance, however, is the astonishing 
similarity of their mental attainments and reactions. A compara- 
tive clinical study of the two children was made along the following 
lines: (1) Developmental history. (2) Physical characteristics. 
(3) Binet ratings. (4) Psycho-metric tests. (5) Personality traits. 
The results of the study are reported under these headings with 
the aid of photographs and charts. 

1. Developmental History. Russian Jewish descent. Nation- 
ality, American. Birth, slightly premature by Caesarian section. 
Ancestry, superior. Talked in sentences at the age of 11 months; 
learned parts of speech at the age of three years; read French at 
4 years; entered grade III at six; grade V at 7; grade VI at 8. 
Have read the French edition of the Book of Knowledge, are 
reading the Bible in Italian; are versed in Esperanto and have 
embarked on Russian. 
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2. Physical Characteristics. Marked similarity in stature, ap- 
pearance, dentition, anthropometric measurements, medical history 
and biochemical reactions. 

3. Binet Ratings. Olga’s 1.Q. at 7, 188; at 8, 179; Orma’s 
1.Q. at 7, 181; at 8, 181. Olga failed in three tests passed by 
Orma, and Orma failed in one passed by Olga. Comparative ratings 
of quality of responses showed equality in twelve tests and very 
slight superiority in favor of Orma in thirteen tests. 

4. Psychometric Tests. Seventeen supplementary tests, includ- 
ing standard performance and educational tests, were applied. 
Combining the results of all the tests for which mental age norms 
were available, Olga scored an average mental age of 13.6; Orma, 
13.9 years. A psychograph plotting the results for the individual 
tests shows a remarkable degree of cohesion between the two lines. 
The S.D. for Olga is 2.83; for Orma, 2.91. 

5. Personality Traits. Data were obtained by observation and 
by written questionnaire inquiring into likes, dislikes, play interests, 
etc. Surprising identities and similarities were discovered. Emo- 
tional traits, sense of humor and social qualities were highly devel- 
oped. No abnormalities were found. 

The report will confine itself mainly to the comparative features 
and their significance. 


New Approach to the Study of Genius. Lewis M. Terman, Stan- 
ford University. 

A description of methods being used in a research with gifted 
children of California. An attempt is being made to locate about 
one thousand of the brightest children enrolled in the public schools 
of the state. Effort is being made to insure that the gifted children 
shall be as nearly as possible representative of their class. Each 
child will be given at least two intelligence tests, and extensive data 
are being collected on early development, physical conditions, 
school success and home environment. In addition, an extensive 
test is being arranged for the diagnosis of interests and general 
information. School accomplishment will be measured by means 
of a battery of standard achievement tests. A systematic search 
is being made for superior children in the schools of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, and a few other larger cities. 
Nearly all the remainder of the state will be covered by the use of 
a simplified plan. The later careers of the children will be followed 
for as many years as possible. 
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